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ABSTRACT 



Both Japan and the Russian Federation still claim rightful ownership of a small 
group of islands between Japan's Hokkaido Island and the Russian Federation's 
Northern Kuril Islands. Russia seized the islands in the course of World War n. The 
disposition of the islands has prevented the two countries from signing a peace treaty. 

The objectives of this thesis will be to analyze Russia's political, economic, strategic, 
and social perspectives of the Kuril Islands debate, during 1992, as an indication of the 
post-Cold War international relations between Moscow and Tokyo. It is the hypothesis 
of this thesis that although the breakup of the Soviet Union has eased tensions between 
the "West" and "East," international relations between Moscow and Tokyo continue to 
reflect Soviet philosophies and policies. This not only hurts the Russian Federation's 
future development in the Pacific Rim but acts as an obstacle for cooperative, 
interdependent ties between all the countries of the world. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Both Japan and the Russian Federation still claim rightful ownership of a small 
group of islands between Japan's Hokkaido Island and the Russian Federation's 
Northern Kuril Islands. Russia seized the islands in the course of World War II. The 
disposition of the islands has prevented the two countries from signing a peace treaty. 

The Russian Federation has shied away from official discussions concerning the 
islands that are; 1) a part of its strategic nuclear bastion, 2) a source of future economic 
development, and 3) a pawn in the internal political battle between moderates and 
liberals, and conservatives and nationalists. All Russians recognize that normal relations 
with Japan will not be possible until the island dispute is settled and a peace treaty is 
signed. The objectives of this thesis concentrate on the political, economic, strategic, and 
social importance of the Kuril Islands ownership debate among the Russians themselves 
as an indication of the post-Cold War international relations between Moscow and 
Tokyo. 

Historical background of the Kuril Islands issue is provided as an introduction of the 
controversy. The research then turns to the political, economic, strategic, and social 
issues of the internal debates during 1992. The political interests and foreign policy 
section explores the political aspects of the debate and the internal political struggle for 
power in the Russian Federation. Economic perspectives are outlined in the next section 
followed by the strategic and security dimensions of the debate. The Russian people's 
view and public opinion polling information are provided in the next section. Each 
chapter ends with a summary of the Russian perspectives of the territorial dispute 



within the context of that chapter. The conclusion includes prospects for the future and 
implications for the Pacific Basin countries. 

At this writing, the Russian Federation and Japan have not signed a peace treaty and 
the South Kuril Islands remain in the hands of the Russians. After one year 
improvement in Russo-Japanese relations has not increased significantly but there have 
been signs that both sides are willing to consider compromises and that negotiations on 
not only the island dispute, but also economic and security issues, will continue. 

This does not suggest that the territorial demarcation issue will be resolved or a 
peace treaty signed during this century. What the evidence does suggest are continued 
bilateral discussions on many important matters in an atmosphere that is seemingly 
cooperative and cordial, although reserved. 

During 1992 both countries linked political, economic, and security issues together. 
For example, Russia still wants American troop levels reduced in the area and to be 
assured that Japan's Self-Defense Forces are not a threat to Russia's Far East. Japan is 
still concerned about the level of Russian military troops and equipment positioned east 
of the Urals throughout Siberia and the Far East. 

A combination of internal activities and events inside Russia will determine when 
and how the dispute will be settled. The rebirth of nationalism, disagreement upon the 
perceptions of their national interests, the battles for political power, and the new weight 
given to the Russian people's opinions in policy-making are still struggles that the 
Russian leaders have not resolved. Until these issues are resolved Japan must be patient, 
as she has been for the past forty-eight years. The prospects are favorable for resolving 
the island issue and signing a peace treaty during the first half of the next century. 



I. INTRODUCTION 



A. OBJECTIVES AND METHODOLOGY 

The Russian view of the Kuril Islands dispute must be interpreted in the 
debate over foreign policy that was ongoing in the Russian Federation during 
1992 and will continue into this year. Both Japan and the Russian Federation 
have historical claims to ownership of the small group of disputed islands 
between Japan's Hokkaido Island and the Russian Federation's Northern Kuril 
Islands (Figure 1). Moscow's present claim to the islands, however, is based on 
their occupation and retention as a consequence of an act of war. Moscow sees 
its presence in the Kurils as similar to the United States in Okinawa. 

The Russian Federation has shied away from official discussions concerning 
the islands that are; 1) a part of its strategic nuclear bastion, 2) a source of future 
economic development, and 3) a pawn in the political battle between moderates 
and liberals, and conservatives and nationalists. Moderate-liberals are insistent 
that the new Russia must become a democratic nation accepted in the world 
community of nations without losing their status as a great power. Conservative- 
nationalists believe the territorial integrity of Russia has already been defaced by 
the break-up of the Soviet Union and refuse to accept giving away more Russian 
land. All Russians recognize that normal relations with Japan will not be possible 
until the island dispute is settled and a peace treaty is concluded. 
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Source: David Rees, Soviet Border Problems: China and Tapan (London: 

Institute for the Study of Conflict, 1982), p. 20. 

Figure 1. The Kuril Islands 
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The objectives of this research paper will concentrate on the political, 
economic, strategic, and social importance of the Kuril Islands ownership debate 
among the Russian themselves as an indication of the post-Cold War international 
relations between Tokyo and Moscow. Historical background (Chapter II) of the 
Kuril Islands issue will be provided as an introduction to the controversy as 
viewed by the Russians in the post-Cold War world. The paper will then turn to 
the political, economic, strategic, and social issues of the internal debates during 
1992 . The political interests and foreign policy section (Chapter III) explores the 
political aspects of the Kuril Islands issue and the internal political struggle for 
power in the Russian Federation. Economic perspectives are outlined in the next 
section (Chapter IV) followed by the strategic and security dimensions of the 
debate (Chapter V). The Russian people's views and public opinion polling 
information are provided in the next section (Chapter VI). The conclusion 
(Chapter VII) provides a summary of the Russian perspectives of the territorial 
dispute, prospects for the future, and implications for the Pacific Basin countries. 

In this study of Russian perspectives of the Kuril Islands dispute, the weight 
of various aspects is uncertain due to the, yet to be decided, foundation and 
direction of the Russian Federation's foreign and domestic policies. The internal 
debates on what are their national interests, what the post-Soviet foreign policy 
foundation should be, and how to achieve acceptance in the world community of 
nations are ongoing. The debates have tilted first one way then the opposite, like 
a teeter-totter. Even more significant is the domestic struggle for power between 
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the Russian parliament and, Boris Yeltsin, the duly elected President of the 
Russian Federation. 

The argument presented will suggest that Russia, due to her refusal to 
resolve the Kuril Islands issue with Japan, is clinging to political, economic, and 
military philosophies and policies that reflect pre-breakup Soviet policies in 
addressing international relations with Japan. This not only hurts Russia's future 
development in the Pacific Rim but acts as an obstacle for cooperative, 
interdependent ties between all the industrialized countries of both the West and 
East. Does the newly independent Russian Federation really want to become a 
member of the community of nations? Is it possible to become integrated into the 
Western state system while refusing to negotiate a settlement of the Kuril Islands 
territorial issue and without signing a peace treaty with Japan? 

B. IMPORTANCE 

The impact of the relationship between Tokyo and Moscow on the stability, 
cooperation, and security in the Pacific Basin is of great significance. This is true 
for the countries surrounding the Pacific Rim and for the rest of the world. 
American views of the "New World Order" usually cite the Pacific Basin as one 
of three economic centers of the twenty-first century. "This vision may well 
become reality given the economic transformations and tremendous rates of 
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growth that have taken place across the Pacific Basin over the past 20 years." 1 
During this period political, trade and investment, and cultural interests in the 
countries of the Pacific Rim, including the United States, have also grown. 

In this era of a post-Cold War world, Russia is building on past relationships 
and seeking new partnerships, especially economic partners, to the East. Russian 
officials are aware that the economies of this region are the fastest growing in the 
world and Russia is in desperate need of trade, investment, foreign markets, aid 
and humanitarian assistance, and security agreements. Both Japan and the 
Russian Federation are potentially very powerful, economically, politically, and 
militarily, countries that in turn will be an important foundation for cooperation 
in the entire region and the world. The first step is the signing of a peace treaty 
and, ultimately, resolving the Kuril Islands territorial dispute to the mutual 
satisfaction of both countries. 

C. LITERATURE REVIEW 

Many studies and articles, focussing primarily on the relationship between 
Moscow and the European capitals and the United States, direct attention to the 
territorial dispute concerning the Kuril Islands and the signing of a peace treaty 
between Moscow and Tokyo. 



1. Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, Twelfth District, Annual Report, 1993, 
p. 4. 
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Professor John J. Stephan, of the University of Hawaii, has written several 

books that deal directly with the Kuril Islands and the relationship between the 

Japanese and the Russians. Nearly twenty years ago Stephan wrote: 

No comprehensive study of the Kuril Islands exists * but not for want of 
interest. Russians and Japanese have written about the arc since the 
seventeenth century and feel an abiding concern for it today. Yet linguistic 
and (more recently) ideological barriers have fragmented scholarship in 
general and historiography in particular. Many Russian and Japanese 
writers dealing with the Kurils betray an insularity characteristic of their 
subject. They refrain from using (or are unable to use) each other's sources. 
They tend to elevate their own country's claims and achievements at the 
expense of the other's. Some confine themselves to specialized inquiries. 

As a result, admirable monographs have appeared on Kuril Ainu and Kuril 
ornithology but no integrated treatment of the arc's past and present is 
available in any language. 2 

One study of particular interest is David Rees, The Soviet Seizure of the 
Kuriles . 3 As the title suggests, Rees work is a study of the Kurils in 1945 with 
specific attention given to the "decisions at Yalta." His primary hypothesis is that 
the Soviets illegally seized possession of the Kuril Islands at the end of World 
War II. He discounts the "legality" of an act of war. 

Another specific work dedicated to the relations between Tokyo and 
Moscow is Savitri Vishwanathan's Normalization of Tapanese Soviet Relations: 
1945-1970 . 4 Vishwanathan observes that "geographic closeness breeds special 



2 John S. Stephan, The Kuril Islands: Russo-Tapanese Frontier in the Pacific 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974), p. 1. 

3 David Rees, The Soviet Seizure of the Kuriles (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1985). 

4 Savitri Vishwanathan, Normalization of Tapanese-Soviet Relations: 1945-1970 
(Tallahassee: The Diplomatic Press, 1973). 
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interests between nations. Hence, even before Japan opened her doors to the 
West, she had to reckon with the presence of Russia ." 5 He attempts "to 
determine whether in the postwar era, Japan was just a pawn in the American- 
Soviet conflict or whether she did try to formulate a positive policy towards the 
USSR on her own independent judgment ." 6 Eight pages of the one-hundred 
forty-three pages in his book are devoted to the Northern Territories. Other 
works on the same subject reflect the same proportions. 

Most of the other publications on this subject deal with the foreign policies 
of each country or the military-strategic issues of the Pacific Basin . 7 A short 
account of the relations between Tokyo and Moscow is provided, usually in the 
interest of the United States and the importance that America should place in the 
Pacific Rim in her own foreign policy positions. Little attention is paid to Russian 
points of view. 

Interestingly, two student theses were found in the Dudley Knox Library at 
Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey dealing with the subject matter of this 
paper. The first one focuses on a specialized part of the relations between Tokyo 
and Moscow, the economic relationship. In his thesis "Japan-USSR Trade, 
Technology Transfer, and Implications for U.S.," David L. Trombley "delineates 
the affect [effect] of political, military, and socio-psychological factors on the 

5 Ibid., p. vii. 

6 Ibid., p. viii. 

7 A listing of these publications is included in the bibliography of this paper. 
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economic foundation" 8 of the trade and technology transfer between the Soviet 
Union and Japan. Since this is a topic-specific study it is not surprising that only 
three pages out of one-hundred thirty-six pages of text are devoted to the Kuril 
Islands dispute. 

The second thesis, and more relevant one to my research, completed by 
Michael A. Thompson (June 1982) deals directly with the issue of the Kuril 
Islands. In his study, "The Northern Territories: Case Study in Japanese-Soviet 
Relations," Thompson presents a case study of the Northern Territories, South 
Kuril Islands, dispute and attempts "to illuminate some of the salient differences 
in the national patterns of Japan and the Soviet Union." 9 His hypothesis focuses 
on the territorial problem existing due to Japan's and the Soviet Union's "radically 
different paradigms - disparities in their historical, economic, political, geo- 
strategic, and philosophical existence." 10 

As is evident by a review of the literature there is a void in the research of 
this area especially with the unprecedented occurrence in December of 1991, the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. There is a need to explore and examine the 
relationship between two potentially powerful countries of the Pacific Basin, Japan 
and the newly independent Russian Federation. Although less studied, Russia, 

8 David L. Trombley, Captain, U. S. Army, "Japan-USSR Trade, Technology 
Transfer, and Implications for U.S." (June 1988), p. 4. 

9 Michael A. Thompson, Captain, U. S. Army, "The Northern Territories: Case 

Study in Japanese-Soviet Relations" (Thesis T4355, June 1982), p. 2. 
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beyond her European ties, is also an Asian country. Russia has direct access to 
the Pacific Ocean and is a potential trading partner and political-military ally of 
all the countries of the Pacific Rim, including the United States. 
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II. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



A. OVERVIEW 

Since the end of World War II, Tokyo and Moscow have never signed a 
peace treaty nor have the international relations between the two countries been 
smooth and cooperative. A primary reason is the territorial dispute involving 
possession of part or all of the Kuril Islands (known by the Japanese as the 
Northern Territories and by the Russians as the South Kuril Islands). 

The economic, strategic, political, and social interest in the Islands, which 
string between the southern end of Kamchatka and the northern part of 
Hokkaido, has been in the past and will continue to be very important to both 
countries. The significance of Siberia and the Russia Far East's proximity to Asian 
and Pacific countries creates objective conditions for extensive ties. "As 
Commerce Minister N. P. Rumianstev wrote Tsar Alexander I in 1803, "Nature 
itself, placing Russia next to Japan and affording them access to each other by sea, 
has given us trade advantages over all other trading states"." 11 



11 John J. Stephan and V. P. Chichkanov, eds., Soviet-American Horizons on the 
Pacific (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1986), p. 40. 
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B. PRE-WORLD WAR II 



Exploration of the Kuril Islands goes back to the seventeenth century when 

both Japanese and Russian explorers were commissioned by their governments 

to seek new lands. Territories that would not only feed their territorial 

expansionist philosophies but provide a source of revenue in resources and taxes. 

By 1644, the Russians reached the pacific littoral. Exploitation of the marine and 

natural resources of the North Pacific not only by Japan and Russia, but also 

several European countries and the United States, continued into the 1800s. 

Three elements have dominated the encounter between Japan and Russia 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century. The first was the 
commercial /economic interest. Next came the problem of territorial 
delimitation. The third was the impact of the international environment, 
especially the behaviour of third parties, including the United States, China, 
Britain, France and Holland. 12 

Commercial and economic interests were primarily pursued by the Russians. 
They used the Kuril Islands as a kind of stepping stone to Japan. The Japanese 
showed no interest in foreign trade and continued to be a closed society, 
unwilling to open their doors to virtually everyone until the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Experts of the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs wrote in an article 
published during August 1992 that: 



12 Wolf Mendl, "Stuck in a Mould: The Relationship Between Japan and the 
Soviet Union," The International Relations of Tapan, ed. Kathleen Newland 
(London: MacMillan Academic and Professional Ltd., 1990), pp. 174-5. 
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The Russians were assimilating the Kuril Islands from the late 17th to the 
early 18th centuries through Kamchatka from the north, the Japanese from 
the south. In this case it is clear that the primordial population nationality 
were the Ainu. These islands cannot be considered either native Russian or 
native Japanese territory. Simultaneously, colonization of the Kuriles by the 
two sides went on. As a result, it came about that Urup and other islands 
to the north were possessions of Russia, and Iturup, Kunashir, Shikotan, and 
Habomai belonged to Japan. There are documents that testify to the fact 
that in the early 19th century Russia consented to such a division of spheres 
of influence. 13 

It was not until 1855 that the first treaty, the Treaty of Shimoda, involving 
the Russians and the Japanese was signed laying an official basis for Russo- 
Japanese trade. This treaty was part of the general treaty agreement following 
Admiral Perry's opening of Japan. It diverted a conflict between the two 
countries by establishing an agreed upon border line, just south of the island of 
Irup, with each country receiving ownership of a specific portion of the Kurils. 
This agreement specified that Japan would have sovereignty over the four 
southernmost islands - Iturup, Kunashir, Shikotan, and the Habomai (a cluster of 
small islands that the Russians identify as the Little Kuril Chain). Sakhalin Island 
would be jointly controlled with settlers from both countries welcomed to become 
inhabitants with joint fishing and hunting rights. 

The Treaty of Shimoda also "provided for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations and the opening of three Japanese ports to Russian vessels." 14 Three 



13 "Kuril Islands Dispute Viewed: Opinions of 'MFA Experts' Considered," 

924C2108A Moscow Rossiyskiye Vesti in Russian 11 Aug 92 p 2 (FBIS-USR-92-111, 
30 August 1992, p. 53). 

14 Stephan and Chichkanov, op. cit., p. 41. 
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years later a commercial treaty, similar to the Harris Treaty 15 with the United 
States, was signed granting trade, extraterritorial rights for Russian citizens, and 
tariff schedules. Russian expectations for trade with Japan went unfulfilled. 
"Ignorance about each other's markets and logistic obstacles constrained the level 
of exchanges." 16 

The Treaty of St. Petersburg, signed in 1875, amended the Shimoda Treaty 
in several ways. The Russians had decided that their primary interests lay in 
Sakhalin Island. It is a large island with many resources and is closer to the 
Russian mainland. The Treaty of St. Petersburg granted all the Kuril Islands to 
the Japanese and Russia would have the sole right of ownership of Sakhalin 
Island. 

Later in the nineteenth century, the demand for sources of energy and raw 
materials to feed its industrialization and militarization drove the expansion of the 
Japanese empire. Japan's main thrust was toward Korea, Manchuria, and China 
but they were also interested in the island of Sakhalin. By the Treaty of 



13 The Harris Treaty (July 29, 1858) was negotiated by Townsend Harris, first U.S. 
consul to Japan. The document "secured commercial and diplomatic privileges 
for the U.S. in Japan and constituted the basis for Western economic penetration 
of Japan. . . it provided for the opening of six ports to U.S. trade, in addition to 
those opened in 1854 by the Treaty of Kanagawa; it also exempted U.S. citizens 
living in the ports from the jurisdiction of Japanese law and arranged for 
diplomatic representation and a tariff agreement between the U.S. and Japan." 
The New Encyclopedia Britannica (Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 

Volume IV, Fifteenth Edition, 1982), p. 926. 

16 Ibid. 
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Portsmouth, Japan claimed the southern half of Sakhalin, together with Russian 
interests in South Manchuria as prizes of war. With the completion of the Trans- 
Siberian railway (1916) in Russia, commercial interests between Japan and Russia 
slightly increased. Japan's total foreign trade with Russia amounted to only a 
"small proportion." 17 Russian interests in Asia were also limited to the demands 
of European diplomacy and the growth of revolutionary movements within 
Russia. 

For the Russians the economic link with Japan was far more important for 
meeting the needs of the Russian population scattered along the Sea of Okhotsk 
and the Japan Sea, and the development of Siberia. The Tsarist government took 
"active measures to promote peasant migration from European Russia to Siberia 
and Far East" 18 as early as the 1880s. This was the beginning of a battle 
between the two countries for rights over the coal and oil deposits of Sakhalin 
and fishing rights in the surrounding waters. Though, by 1903, bilateral trade 
had reached approximately $6 million, "with Russia enjoying a favorable balance 
of about $2 million." 19 By 1910 Russia, with less than 1 percent share of Japan's 
market, still was not a leading trade partner of Japan. 

After the humiliating defeat of the Russians during the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1905 and the long period of Japanese occupation of Eastern Siberia into the 

17 Mendl, op. cit. 

18 Stephan and Chichkanov, op. cit., p. 96. 

19 Ibid., p. 42. 
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early 1920s, the Russians began rebelling. After a raid on Japanese forces by 
partisans in 1920, the Japanese took control of the northern half of Sakhalin 
Island. By this time the Soviets were fed up and under Stalin were growing 
stronger, and in 1925 forced the Japanese out of northern Sakhalin. The Treaty 
of Portsmouth signed in 1905 was not altered. Japan retained ownership of the 
entire Kuril Island chain and the southern half of Sakhalin. The USSR retained 
ownership of the northern half of Sakhalin Island. 

During World War I Russia had been supplied by Japan with "great 
quantities of material [primarily clothing and military ordnance] and food and 
had become its principal customer." 20 After the Bolsheviks came to power trade 
declined but by the end of the 1920s had increased. Disputes over fisheries and 
Soviet shortages of currency prevailed. 

"Japan exploited Russian weaknesses during 1918-25 in more ways than 
intervention in Siberia alone would suggest." 21 With protection provided by the 
Imperial Navy, the Japanese fished in Russian waters. Those Japanese poachers 
that the Russians caught were released when Japanese warships cut tow lines and 
the Japanese are accused of intimidating all Soviet vessels passing through the 
Kurils. There was also a tremendous trade imbalance consisting of 98 percent 
Japanese exports. 



20 Ibid. 

21 John J. Stephan, The Kuril Islands: Russo-Tapanese Frontier in the Pacific, 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974), p. 130. 
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By the late 1920s Japanese concessions promoted the development of 
northern Sakhalin oil and Kamchatka fisheries. This helped to promote the 
region's economy and restore confidence in the bilateral trade relations between 
the two countries. Nevertheless fishing disputes were part of strained relations 
between the two countries. 

Relations severely deteriorated in the early 1930s. Japan, a traditional but 
limited trading partner, "pursued policies which resulted in an aggravation of 
relations with the USSR." 22 Stalin ordered the Siberian and Far East areas built- 
up and strengthened during the Second Five-Year Plan (1933-7). Military 
personnel were moved into the area along with a small number of gunboats. The 
submarine base at Poset Bay was reactivated in 1933 and new submarine bases 
were opened at Vladivostok, Nikolaevsk, De Kastries, Petropavlovsk, and on the 
Komandorskii Islands. This relatively small and new Russian fleet could not 
possibly master the Imperial Navy but served as a deterrent to the Japanese 
fishermen and to the intimidation by the Japanese Fleet. 

C. WORLD WAR II 

Once the war in the Pacific broke out, the Kurils became a matter of strategic 
importance with three countries vying for possession. This was the beginning of 
the dispute over the Kurils that still lingers between Japan and the Russian 
Federation. Japan and the Soviet Union signed a Neutrality Pact in 1942. The 

22 Stephan and Chichkanov, op. cit., p. 120. 
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Pact "would encompass mutual respect for each other's territory and neutrality 
in the event of attack by one or more powers." 23 Every five years the Neutrality 
Pact would be reviewed and renewed "if neither signatory gave notice of 
cancellation during the fifth year." 24 

When the Soviet Union repudiated the Neutrality Pact on 9 August 1945 by 
declaring war on Japan, the Yalta accords, a secret agreement, had already been 
signed by the United States, Great Britain, and the USSR. The USSR's repudiation 
of the Neutrality Pact was not in accordance with the provisions agreed to by the 
two countries. In February 1945 at the Yalta Conference the USSR was promised 
possession of the Kuril Island chain in exchange for entering into the Pacific War 
against Japan and "Russia's claims should be 'unquestionably fulfilled' after 
Japan's defeat." 25 

The Potsdam Declarations of August 1945, which Japan accepted on 14 
August, limited Japan territorial sovereignty to the four main islands of Honshu, 



23 David Rees, The Soviet Seizure of the Kuriles (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1985), p. 34. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Mendl, op. cit., p. 178. 
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Hokkaido, Kyushu, and Shikoku and "such minor islands as we determine." 26 
Japan committed herself to this declaration by the Act of Capitulation. 27 

On 8 August the Soviet Union entered the war in the Pacific. This was after 
the America bombing of Hiroshima and six days before the surrender of Japan. 
Russians began occupying the Kurils on 18 August, after the signing of the 
Potsdam Declarations. Amid the confusion of secret agreements, signed by 
Roosevelt, and Truman's subsequent non-specific delineation of Soviet-Japanese 
border lines in the Kurils, the Soviet forces occupied the entire Kuril Islands. 

Soviet occupation included the four islands nearest Hokkaido which had 
never been considered part of Russian territory in any of the earlier treaties 
signed by the two countries. But World War II "afforded the opportunity [for the 
Soviet Union] to gain by a shrewd combination of diplomacy and force what 
Japan would never have yielded in times of peace" 28 during the last two 
centuries. 

D. DURING THE COLD WAR 

On 25 February 1947 the Kurils were formally integrated as a part of the 
USSR. During this year approximately 17,000 Japanese who lived on the islands 

26 Excerpt from Stephan, op. cit., p. 245: The Potsdam Declarations - signed by 
China, Great Britain, the United States (26 July 1945), and by the Soviet Union (9 
August 1945). 

27 "Kuril Islands Dispute Viewed," op. cit. 

28 Stephan, op. cit., p. 198. 
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were deported - "driven forcibly from the Kurils." 29 Occupation of the islands 
and the deportation of the Japanese were all legal acts carried out as part of the 
reward for victory in war. 

In 1949, the Japanese released their first official government position paper 
on the Islands. It said that the Yalta Agreement had no basis in international law 
and claimed the four southern Islands as the territory of Japan. One year later 
the People's Republic of China (PRC) issued a statement in support of the USSR's 
claim to the disputed islands. There was no agreement to these statements by the 
Soviets. 

During the San Francisco Peace Conference of 1951 Japan agreed to 
"renounce all rights and claims to southern Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands." 30 
The USSR was not a signatory of the Peace Treaty signed in San Francisco and 
"this treaty clearly envisages that it does not grant a nonsignatory country any 
rights." 31 Japan later claimed that the San Francisco Peace Treaty did not include 
the four southern islands since, in their view, these four islands had never been 
part of the Kuril chain. 



29 Interview with Deputy Foreign Minister Georgiy Kunadze by Yuriy Makartsev; 
date and place not given: "Are Russian Diplomats Sinners or Saints?" 924C2206A 
Moscow Rabochava Tribuna in Russian 21 Aug 92 pp 1, 3 (FBIS-URS-92-111, 30 
August 1992, p. 58). 

30 Stephan, op. cit., p. 199. 

31 "Letter to Pravda " from Japanese Embassy in Russia: "From Japan's Vantage 
Points" - first three paragraphs are introduction: PM2707123792 Moscow Pravda 
in Russian 25 Jul 92 p 3 (FBIS-SOV-92-145, 28 July 1992, p. 16). 
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A major breakthrough in the normalization of their relations happened in 
1956. A peace declaration between the two countries was signed on 19 October. 
The declaration provided: 

for an end of the state of war, restoration of diplomatic relations, regulation 
of mutual relations according to the UN Charter, Soviet support of Japan's 
entry in the UN, repatriation of Japanese detainees, mutual rehnquishment 
of the right for reparations, early negotiations for concluding a Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation, affirmation of the validity of the Fisheries 
Agreement signed on 14 May 1956, and early negotiation of a peace treaty 
followed by the return of Habomai and Shikotan. 32 

Future talks collapsed as the Soviets continued to expand the conditions of 
agreement and "at least in part as a result of pressure exerted on the Japanese by 
Washington." 33 By 1960, the USSR demanded that all foreign troops, the 
Americans, must leave Japan before negotiations could resume on the return of 
any of the islands and the signing of a peace treaty. Six months later the Soviets 
withdrew their ground troops from the four South Kuril Islands. Soviet troops 
returned to the islands, specifically Kunashir and Iturup, in 1978 as a show of 
intimidation and pressure on the Japanese to not sign a treaty with China. The 
Sino-Japanese Peace and Friendship Treaty was signed on 12 August 1978 in 
Peking. The Soviet buildup in the Far East and in the Kurils continued into the 
1980s. 



32 Savitri Vishwanathan, Normalization of Tapanese-Soviet Relations: 1945-1970. 
(Tallahassee: The Diplomatic Press, 1973), p. 85. 

33 Stephen Foye, "The Struggle Over Russia's Kuril Islands Policy," RFE/RL 
Research Report, Vol. 1, No. 36 (11 September 1992), p. 35. 
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In 1961 Japan declared that the islands of Kunashir and Iturup are not and 
never were a part of the Kuril Island chain. Khrushchev responded by declaring 
the issue settled. The Soviets considered the Kurils a non-issue for the next 
twenty-five years except for a few specific gestures of reconciliation presented by 
both sides. 

First, in 1964 "Khrushchev made plain to a visiting Japanese parliamentary 
delegation [that] he was reluctant to return even Habomai and Shikotan until the 
Americans pulled out of Japan." 34 Japan made plain that the Islands were a 
subject of negotiation along with the lure of economic collaboration. 3 ’’ The 
Soviets did not take the bait. 

The second attempt occurred in 1969. Foreign Minister Aichi Kiichi, 
stopping in Moscow on his way to Washington, did not make a dent in the 
steadfast arguments of both sides. The Soviets "feared that the revision of 
national boundaries established during the Second World War [Great Patriotic 
War as the Soviets call it] in one place, might revive territorial issues 
elsewhere." 36 

The Soviet offer, in January 1972, to return the Habomais and Shikotan in 
exchange for Japan's renunciation of claims to Iturup and Kunashir and 
adherence to Brezhnev's collective security plan was rejected by the Japanese. In 

34 Vishwanathan, op. cit., p. 132. 

35 Ibid., p. 133. 

36 Ibid. 
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recently released documents in Russia, the Russian press has reported the 1973 
plan was actually "blocked by the opposition of the [Soviet] military." 37 The 
Russian article says that "Fukuda . . . promised to consider the proposal." 38 
According to the same reference, Tokyo later "made clear its intention to agree 
to an intermediary settlement of the territorial dispute between the two countries, 
without specifying what it meant by intermediary." 39 However, Soviet support 
for this agreement was later withdrawn "probably under pressure from the 
military commandment." 40 

A year and half later, the Japanese left a Tanaka-Brezhnev summit meeting 
under the impression that the Northern Territories issue was still negotiable. But 
by 1976 Gromyko's offer to exchange Shikotan and Habomai for a Japanese 
promise not to sign a treaty with the PRC, containing a anti-hegemony clause, 
was rejected by Japan. 

In 1978, the Soviets unilaterally published a proposed treaty of friendship 
and good neighborliness with no mention of the territorial dispute. Again the 
Japanese rejected the offer and two years later brought the issue before the United 



37 "1973 Failure of Kurils Peace Plan Cited," LD29071 05792 Moscow Itar-Tass in 
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Nations General Assembly. This action did not bring forth any cooperation from 
the Soviets. 

After 1945, absence of diplomatic recognition and the continued Soviet 
military build-up in the Far East constrained the expansion of Soviet-Japanese 
trade. Though, "both governments learned to be realistic and not to allow their 
differences on one issue to affect all aspects of their relations" 41 including 
economics. 

A few specific examples are provided. Three-year trade agreements began 
in 1960 and, in 1966, the format was changed to five-year plans. In ten years, 
1960 to 1970, the total trade increased from $440 million ($230 million in imports 
and $210 million in exports) to almost $3 billion. 42 Beginning in 1960 Japan also 
extended to the Soviet Union the right of deferred payments. This increase in 
total Japanese-Soviet trade was enhanced by the exploration of mutual needs and 
the exchange of information regarding trade and industry through trade fairs and 
visits of trade and industrial missions. 

A Japan-Soviet Technical Cooperation Agreement was signed on 5 June 1967. 
In addition, the Japan-Soviet Economic Committee adopted a policy of "develop 
and import." 43 Plans that were considered included projects to develop the 
forest resources in the Soviet Far East, the development of copper mines in 

41 Vishwanathan, op. cit., p. 138. 

42 Ibid., p. 99-100. 

43 Ibid., p. 109. 
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Udokan and of oil fields in Western Siberia, the laying of pipelines between 
Western Siberia and Nakhodka, the development of natural gas on Sakhalin, and 
the expansion of Nakhodka and other Siberian ports. 44 Some of these plans were 
executed and a few of them were dropped from consideration. 

The USSR granted facilities to Japan Airlines to fly over Siberia en route to 
Europe in 1967. Until 1970 only joint operation was allowed, when independent 
passenger flights were authorized. This was a goodwill gesture from the Soviet 
Union toward Japan and the Japanese line was the first foreign line to be granted 
such permission. 

At the end of WWII Japan's access to the rich fishing areas of the Kurils and 
Sakhalin Island was severely restricted and the Soviets used this to their 
advantage to neutralize Japanese irredentists. Despite the territorial problem 
some Japanese fisherman collaborated with the Soviets to enter prime fishing 
areas. 45 In March 1977, both Japan and the USSR declared 200-mile economic 
zones. Two months later they signed the Japanese-Soviet Fisheries Agreement. 
But the fishing restrictions have remained a source of contention for Japan 
although restrictions have been lifted somewhat and several agreements signed. 



44 Ibid., p. 109. 
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E. THE GORBACHEV YEARS 



The Soviet Union continued denying the existence of a territorial problem 
up until the time of President Mikhail Gorbachev. When Gorbachev visited Japan 
in April 1991, he admitted that the conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan 
required the establishment of a state border line incorporating the "Northern 
Territories." Though his trip did not "bring about a breakthrough for the 
normalization and dramatic improvement of the bilateral relations, it provided an 
extremely important occasion to pursue a dramatic improvement in the Japan- 
Soviet relationship." 46 

His trip was preceded by several trips by Foreign Minister Shevardnadze, 
beginning in January 1986, and the Peace Treaty Working Group met seven times 
after February 1988. The top priority was a conclusion of a peace treaty which 
included the territorial issue. 

As a result of Gorbachev's visit a joint statement was released on the future 
development of Soviet-Japanese relations as a whole with the "concept of an 
expanding equilibrium, which Japan had proposed in the past." 47 Based on this 
concept fifteen documents were drawn up, including agreements on persons 
detained in Soviet camps for prisoners of war, cooperation related to technical 
assistance for reform efforts for the Soviet economy, and a memorandum on 

46 Diplomatic Bluebook 1991: Tapan's Diplomatic Activities (Japan: Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, 1991), p. 316. 
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cooperation to alleviate the effects by the Chernoby 1-disaster on the health of the 
local population. 

The joint release included a statement that the four Kuril Islands of 
Habomai, Shikotan, Kunashir, and Etorofu were the subject of a territorial dispute 
to be settled in the peace treaty. Clearly, the territorial issue was now recognized 
as a problem to be resolved. The Japanese were very clear that they had "no 
intention of postponing the settlement of this problem" and both countries must 
"show courage to make a political decision . . . that would answer the interests 
of the peoples of both countries." 48 

Several items in the joint statement were eventually implemented, including 
exchange visits by the residents of the four islands and Japanese nationals and in 
the future the trips would be allowed with a visa, and the reduction of Soviet 
troops stationed on the four islands. 

Regarding the territorial issue, the Japanese continued to demand a political 
decision to settle the issue, however, the Soviet delegation only indicated that the 
Soviet Union was prepared to continue discussions on the problem of 
demarcation of the territory. 

Five months after Gorbachev's historical trip to Japan and one month after 
the coup d'etat. Acting Chairman of the Soviet Union, Ruslan Khasblatov, visited 
Tokyo. While there he conveyed a letter from President Yeltsin of the Russian 
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Republic to Japanese Prime Minister Kaifu. The letter contained a proposal to 
resolve the territorial problem that included: "(1) the differentiation between the 
victorious and defeated countries in World War II should be abandoned, (2) the 
settlement of the Territorial Issue should be based on law and justice, and (3) the 
period of reaching such a settlement through five stages as proposed by President 
Yeltsin in January 1990 should be shortened." 49 

The Japanese had announced a suspension of all assistance to the Soviet 
Union immediately after the coup d'etat. By this time Yeltsin and his officials 
were rapidly gaining influence over many policy concerns of the Soviet Union. 
When they received Yeltsin's proposal the Japanese were confident that a 
settlement of the territorial issue would be soon. After Gorbachev's resignation 
in December 1991, both Japanese and Russian officials set to work on resolving 
the Kuril Islands territorial dispute to the satisfaction of both countries. 

In May 1992, Russian People's Deputy Aleksey Surkov wrote: 

The anniversary of the trip to Japan by the former president of the former 
USSR, M. Gorbachev, has vanished quietly and unremarked in the annals 
of history. Even though it is difficult to overestimate the value of that event 
for the subsequent development of Russian-Japanese relations. And not 
because it was the first visit to the Land of the Rising Sun by a 
representative of our country of such high rank since Tsar Nikolay II 
ascended the throne in 1891. The Tokyo summit meeting removed barriers 
in resolving the long-standing problem on concluding a peace treaty 
between our countries. 50 



49 Ibid., p. 320. 

50 "Conclusion of Peace Treaty With Japan Urged," 924C1547A Moscow 
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F. SUMMARY 



In terms of value, Japan's trade with the Soviet Union has never amounted 
to more than 2 percent of its total foreign trade. On the other hand, by the late 
1980s "Japan was the third largest trading partner of the Soviet Union, next to 
West Germany and Finland." 51 For Japan the USSR "occupies a much lower 
position among Japan's trading partners." 52 

Soviet-Japanese trade fell during the late 1970s and early 1980s but this 
seems to reflect "the status of contracts under the system of compensation 
agreements than on the prevailing political climate." 53 Even during the 'Siberian 
boom' period, the proportion of trade with the Soviet Union in relation to Japan's 
overall trade never exceeded 3 percent. 54 

Japan has vetoed Soviet entry to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), the Pacific Economic Cooperation Conference (PECC), Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC), the Asian Development Bank (ADB), and other 
international economic organizations. Many, inside and outside of Japan and the 
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USSR, believe the development of the Soviet Far East will be impossible without 
Japan's cooperation which they have refused to give. 

Beyond economic relations, political and cultural expressions of goodwill 
occurred by both sides during the last twenty-five years. This suggests that 
although a peace treaty has never been signed and the Kuril Islands remain a 
territorial dispute between the two countries, Japan and the Soviet Union 
maintained relations on a somewhat normal but tentative basis during the Cold 
War period. "The restoration of diplomatic relations set the pace for the 
strengthening of economic ties, neither country allowing ideological differences 
to interfere with trade." 55 

Under Gorbachev, the USSR prepared a new Asian security policy but Japan 
"stands as a major stumbling block" for the new policy. 56 Until the late 1980s 
"the Soviets treated Japan with disdain as a second-rate country with no military 
significance which subserviently followed U.S. foreign policy." 57 Thus, Soviet 
policy toward Japan was merely an outgrowth of Soviet policy toward the United 
States. 

Japan is secure in its position as long as the U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty 
is in effect. Basically, Japan has been in the position of being able to virtually 
ignore her neighbor to the north. The Japanese do not plan on making any 

55 Vishwanathan, op. cit., p. 144. 

56 Japan and the United States, op. cit., p. 62. 

57 Ibid., p. 64. 
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concessions regarding the territorial dispute. Japan "takes the position that it is 
the Soviet Union that needs Japan more than the other way around." 58 

Gorbachev could have made a bold concession to Japan by reinstatement of 
the 1956 agreement but he failed to do so. As 1991 progressed with Gorbachev's 
visit to Japan in April, the coup d-etat in August, and the final break up of the 
Soviet Union with Gorbachev's resignation on Christmas Day, the Japanese 
believed the territorial dispute would be settled during the next year. By contrast 
the newly independent Russian Federation was preparing for major political and 
economic battles that the Russian officials knew were forthcoming. 
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III. POLITICAL INTERESTS AND FOREIGN POLICY 



A. OVERVIEW 

During Gorbachev's term in office, he and "others in the Soviet elite have 
[had] set out to fashion and implement a foreign policy suitable, not for a 
superpower in decline, but perhaps for an injured superpower in process of 
retraining for future competitions, still with its eye on the gold." 59 As the years 
went by and the reforms caused great strain on the entire Soviet Union and its 
citizens, alternative views surfaced regarding the nature of the Soviet Union's 
foreign policy. 

After the breakup of the Soviet Union and the newly independent Russian 
Federation emerged the foreign policy and political debates continued. 
Apparently Russian foreign policy would be different in a post-Soviet era. 
Author Bruce D. Porter predicted four primary sources of change. 60 His 
assumptions are that the government will continue on a path of transformation 
and reorganization, a civil war, antireform coup, or a return to totalitarian rule 
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will not occur, and Russia's foreign policy will tend to become more "Russian" in 
nature. 

Porter's sources of change are, (1) Russians will abandon the Communist 
ideology which was the foundation of Soviet foreign policy before 1992, (2) 
internal political reform sustained over time will affect long-standing patterns of 
national character and behavior, (3) Russia's foreign policy will be more national 
in context due to the implications of a decentralized Commonwealth, and, (4) the 
movement from the 'Cold War' attitude of East against West to an "opening of 
transcontinental Era of Good Feelings in Europe." 61 

Porter's predictions have proven to be accurate with one added factor. The 
basis for foreign policy is focused on a country's national interests. Russian 
foreign policy decision-making during the past year has not been built on an 
agreed-upon perception of national interests, goals, or constitutional criteria since 
all of these were subject to domestic arguments. Nonetheless, a general foreign 
policy has been built upon specific objectives the Russian leaders wish to achieve. 
Foreign Minister Kozyrev said policy goals include preservation of a unified 
army, human rights, and the protection of the Russian and the Russian-speaking 
population in other CIS states. 62 Yeltsin added that it was necessary "to secure 
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Russia's entry into the civilized world community and to enlist maximum support 
for efforts toward Russia's transformation." 63 

The result of this transformation without a clear-cut road to follow resulted 
in "Russia's foreign policy [to be] a hotly debated and sometimes emotional 
topic" 64 during the entire year. By November officials of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs insisted "economic imperatives are now driving the country's foreign 
relations." 65 Along with the lack of political institutions, the domestic political 
battles grew during the year impacting on perceptions about Russia's foreign 
policy. A Washineton Post correspondent interpreted the events as "showing a 
clear and ominous pattern of retrenchment," 66 by Yeltsin both domestically and 
in foreign policy. 

How does Japan fit into this picture? Clearly both Japan and the Soviet 
Union regarded each other as insignificant before the late 1980s. In January 1992, 
Vasiliy Saplin, Deputy Director of the Russian Foreign Ministry's Pacific-Southeast 
Asian Nations Bureau, said the Soviets' policies "had been those underestimating 
Japan's position and roles" and "Japan was not given priority in the Soviet 
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Union's global policies." 67 Gorbachev's visit to Japan in April 1991 opened the 
door for negotiations toward normalization of relations and negotiations on the 
peace treaty and territorial dispute. 

A poll of five hundred "leaders of public opinion [not clear what this means] 
was conducted in June 1992 by the VP service for the study of public opinion." 68 
Japan, with 11 percent total, placed fifth to the question asking about relations 
with which countries should today be the subject of the government of Russia's 
main concern. The CIS countries were first with 82 percent, then United States 
(44 percent), Germany (23 percent), and other West European countries (21 
percent). 

Some of the comments in the Russian press regarding Japan and the East 

Asian countries include the following: 

The political aspects of the Southern Kuril issue matters most, not from the 
viewpoint of lofty ideas and ideals, but in the context of Russia's realistic 
national interests and pragmatic aims. 69 

The orientation toward Western values does not mean Russia's orientation 
toward the West. The eastern direction of Russian policy is vitally 
important for Russia . . . The Eurocentrist foreign policy tradition of Moscow 
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diplomats and politicians which has taken shape has yet to be overcome, it 
is true. 70 

Unlike certain experts, who believe the United States is now the main factor 
in world politics, they [members of the Moscow State Institute of 
International Relations] believe that the world is becoming not unipolar, but 
multipolar (they refer to at least three centers of economic and political 
power - the United States, West Europe, and Japan). 71 

The Russian Foreign Ministry and the whole Russian Government, they are 
recognizing Japan's position as a world power in not only economic but also 
policy matters. We will be formulating our policies from this standpoint. 
The Russian Government has declared that it will take, in principle, a new 
approach on relations with Japan, and that it will not regard Japan as an 
enemy from the past. We have also declared that we will deal with Japan 
on the basis of respecting international law and principles of justice. 72 

The way was paved for meetings and negotiations for Tokyo and Moscow 

to move toward normal relations. By the end of the year very little progress was 

made toward signing a peace treaty or resolution of the territorial dispute. 



B. MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Early in January the Foreign Ministry outlined Russia's foreign policy 
toward Japan. Not surprisingly it dealt exclusively with the peace treaty and 
Kuril Islands. The plan recognized the 1956 Joint Declaration that states the 
return of two islands, Habomai and Shikotan. This was addressed as a starting 
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point for bilateral territorial negotiations and "did not necessarily mean the 
immediate and automatic return of the islands." 73 In addition, the negotiations 
would address the need for "territorial demarcation based on the principles of 
legality and justice, and following the norms of international law." 74 

Another announcement said the "complex economic situation in Russia may 
prevent the Russian President from paying a visit [to Japan] until June or July." 75 
It was also "objectively difficult" for Yeltsin to return all four islands due to public 
opposition but that it would be possible to reach an agreement within the 
Federation on the return. It was then reported that Yeltsin's trip would probably 
be in May. Shortly after that announcement it was confirmed that Yeltsin was 
definitely scheduled to make an official visit to Japan during the middle of 
September. 

The Japanese government did not officially invite Yeltsin to Japan until 11 
August. Yeltsin's itinerary included meeting Japan's Emperor Akihito after the 
official welcoming ceremony. The first round of talks would then begin with 
Prime Minister Kiichi Miyazawa and a second round would be held on 15 
September. After that a joint statement on the results of the meetings was to be 
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published and it was expected a series of agreements would be signed and 
released to the public. 

On 10 September, four days before he was to be in Japan, President Yeltsin 
announced that he would "postpone" his trip. He said, "after taking account of 
a range of considerations and of the exchange of views with those in charge of 
the government, the Supreme Soviet, and the Security Council," 76 he decided it 
would be best to postpone the trip. A new date for a visit to Japan was still not 
determined but November or December was mentioned. That was later amended 
to "not earlier than next year, since "relations with Japan are more complex than 
with other countries" and the Russian president's calendar till the end of the year 
is full." 77 

A Japanese publication, Kyodo, reported that Yeltsin "cited Japan's stance 
on economic assistance to Russia as one of the reasons for his decision to 
postpone his scheduled visit to Japan, Russian sources said." 78 In the same 
release a Russian cabinet minister, who wished to remain anonymous, said that 
"a "hysterical anti-Russian campaign" was developing in Japan and that the 
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president's safety during the visit could not be ensured." 79 Also cited were 
Russia's domestic and economic problems and the "poor prospect of signing 
documents pledging assistance to Russia." 80 

As was stated on Russian television, "There have been considerably more 
foreign then domestic commentaries on the postponement of the visit to Japan. 
Officials are not willing to meet with journalists . . ." 81 Russian officials were 
concerned that future aid talks and scheduled meetings on a variety of topics 
would be "postponed" by Japan. This did not prove to be the case as will be 
explained in the next section. 

Between January and 10 September several meetings were scheduled 
between government officials of both countries. Some were held and some were 
not. According to the Foreign Broadcast Information Service published during 
that period sixteen meetings were scheduled. Five were between Foreign Minister 
Kozyrev and Japanese Foreign Minister Watanabe. Three of the meetings were 
held in Moscow and two in Tokyo, with the last one in early September in Tokyo. 

Two of the meetings were held by a Russian-Japanese Working Group 
Commission on resolving the Kurils issue. Both were in Moscow. Three 
meetings were trips to Tokyo by Yeltsin aides in preparation for his September 



80 Ibid. 

81 "Filatov on 'Hysterical' Situation," LD1009181192 Moscow Teleradiokompaniya 
Ostankino Television First Program Network in Russian 1700 GMT 10 Sep 92 
(FBIS-SO V-92-1 77, 11 September 1992, p. 6). 
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trip to Japan. The Japanese Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITI) 
organization traveled to Moscow during May for an economic-political conference. 
The National Council of Japanese Governors made a trip to Moscow in late 
August. The outcomes of these meetings were words of praise by both sides 
about the friendly and cooperative atmosphere, the need to resolve issues for an 
early signing of a peace treaty, and economic issues important to both countries. 

Rumors abounded with reports of three to twelve to fourteen alternative 
plans the Russians had come up with to resolve the territorial demarcation issue 
with Japan. At one point it was announced that Yeltsin would revert to a three- 
stage plan toward signing a peace treaty. The next month it was announced that 
Yeltsin would revert to his original five-stage plan that he proposed in January 
1990. Civilians wrote articles proposing everything from Japanese sovereignty- 
Russian administration, demanding enormous economic assistance before the 
issue would even be discussed, to allowing the International Court of Justice 
resolve the issue whose decision must be mutually accepted by both countries. 

Yeltsin's five-stage plan included: (1) recognition by the sides of the 

existence of a territorial problem (which resulted during Gorbachev's April 1991 
visit to Tokyo), (2) demilitarization of the disputed islands, (3) creation of a free 
economic zone, (4) conclusion of a peace treaty, and (5) "a final solution to the 
problem to be resolved by future generations." 82 It appeared that this was the 

82 "To Stress Economic Issues," LD3008094492 Moscow Itar-Tass World Service 
in Russian 0845 GMT 30 Aug 92 (FBIS-SOV-92-169, 31 August 1992, pp. 7-8). 
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favored plan by Yeltsin and his supporters due to the public outcry from the 
nationalists, communists, and conservatives who refuse to give up more 'Russian 
land.' 

The last four scheduled meetings are the most important. One, in Moscow, 
was between Yeltsin and the former Japanese Prime Minister Nakasone. At the 
end of this unofficial visit Yeltsin "showed his strong interest in concluding a 
peace treaty by the year 2000" 83 that Nakasone had proposed to Yeltsin. Yeltsin 
also commented that "it would not be a good idea to raise the territorial dispute 
at this time since the Russian people are preoccupied with food shortages and 
other urgent domestic issues." 84 

The other three were officially scheduled meetings between Watanabe and 
Yeltsin in Moscow. Two of the meetings, scheduled for 27 January and 4 May, 
were canceled by Yeltsin citing urgent matters that had to be attended to. The 
last meeting was held on 2 September. 

Several important internal meetings were held and announcements made 
during July and August before the September Yeltsin-Watanabe meeting. First, 
a closed meeting took place on 9 July at the White House. Present were 
representatives from the Supreme Soviet, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 

83 "Discuss Peace Treaty," OW0203151892 Tokyo Kyodo in English 1432 GMT 2 
Mar 92 and "Japan's Nakasone Meets With Yeltsin in Moscow," LD0203124392 
Moscow Tass International Service in Russian 1120 GMT 2 Mar 92 (FBIS-SOV-92- 
042, 3 March 1992, p. 21). 

84 Ibid., "Discuss Peace Treaty." 
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General Staff, the leadership of Sakhalin Oblast and Khabarovsk Kray, and 
unnamed experts and specialists. The meeting was "part of the preparation for 
open parliamentary hearings set for 28 July for discussing the constitutional, 
territorial, domestic and foreign political, and international aspects of the entire 
spectrum of Russian-Japanese relations." 85 The press reported that "an argument 
of sorts flared up at the meeting" 86 concerning the different scenarios presented 
in resolving the territorial issue. What specifically was said by whom was not 
reported. 

Open parliamentary hearings were held as scheduled and a "verbatim 
account" was published in Moscow's Rossivskaya Gazeta . Twenty-nine people 
from all sides of the issue presented their viewpoints, which is probably what also 
happened during the closed meeting held earlier in the month. On one side were 
those who were intent on adhering to Yeltsin's position of resolving the problem 
of territorial demarcation based on legality and justice. One of the opposition's 
points focused on national feelings citing the problem can only be resolved when 
the "majority of the population agrees to the solution." 87 Other points included 



85 "Kurils Issue Argued in Closed Meeting," 924C1983A Moscow Nezavisimaya 
Gazeta in Russian 11 Jul 92 p 2 (FBIS-USR-92-096, 31 July 1992, p. 73). 
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87 "Verbatim Account of Closed Parliamentary Hearings on Kurils," 924C2158A 
Moscow Rossivskaya Gazeta in Russian 14 Aug 92 pp 4-5 (FBIS-USR-92-112, 2 
September 1992, p. 5). 
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questioning the legality of the 1956 Declaration, military-strategic concerns, and 
the question of Japanese economic assistance. 

According to the Russian press the hearings had a two-fold objective. First, 
a democratic hearing listening to all sides with the results published were a 
welcomed sign of democracy. On the other side, the hearings were seen as 
another political battle in many political battles that the Russian people were 
witnesses to and experienced the results of during the last seven months. And, 
in reality, during the Gorbachev years. 

An article submitted by V. Sobakin, Chief of the International Law 

Department of the Constitutional Court of the Russia Federation, discussed the 

hearings. Sobakin concluded his article with the following statement: 

Russia is faced with an entirely definite choice in the development of 
relations with Japan: either a civilized renunciation of imperial ambitions 
and claims to territorial expansion as one further step toward the 
surmounting of the communist legacy and Russia's enhanced international 
authority, based on fidelity to the commitments that it has assumed, or 
continuation of the former foreign policy, pre-Gorbachevian even, and the 
incitement of nationalism and xenophobia, which would inevitably lead to 
Russia's international isolation and the world community's increased 
misgivings as to the authenticity of our country's democratic regeneration. 
False patriotism mixed, in addition, together with far-reaching personal 
political ambitions is a poor assistant in the adoption of decisions on the 
nature of which the fate of one's own country directly depends. 88 

On 20 July a Yeltsin spokesman said during an interview that ""public 
opinion in Russia must be changed completely" before a "wise political decision" 



88 "Views of 'Patriots' at Parliamentary Hearings on Kurils Refuted," 924C2164A 
Moscow Nezavisimaya Gazeta in Russian 12 Aug 92 p 4 (FBIS-USR-92-114, 4 
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can be made on the territorial issue." 89 He characterized public opinion in 
Russia "as being traditionally conservative regarding territorial matters." 90 He 
added that Russia would suffer heavy economic losses if the islands were 
returned because they are of great material value. Japan would also enjoy great 
profits and Japan was underestimating the economic dimension of the issue. This 
was the first time and one of the few comments made on economic interests of 
the islands themselves. 

Another spokesman for Yeltsin said, during an interview in Tokyo, to 
resolve the issue was "an "exceedingly difficult job" due to known public 
sentiments in Russia . . . and the possibility of breaking the "territorial deadlock" 
during Yeltsin's visit would largely depend on the constructiveness of Tokyo." 91 
He confirmed that Yeltsin had twelve alternative solutions and believed if Yeltsin 
arrived at the conclusion that "Japan lacks necessary understanding of Russian 
realities, his [Yeltsin's] stand may become tougher." 92 

In August, Deputy Foreign Minister Kunadze (known as pro-Japanese) 
"expressed hope that restraint, tact and also a respectful attitude to the partner 
will from now on be observed in statements by Japanese politicians on issues of 

89 "Yeltsin Spokesman on Land Dispute, Japanese Aid," OW200714192 Tokyo 
Kvodo in English 1359 GMT 20 Jul 92 (FBIS-SOV-92-139, 20 July 1992, p. 10). 

90 Ibid. 

91 "Yeltsin Spokesman on Kurils Options," LD3108084892 Moscow Itar-Tass World 
Service in Russian 0355 GMT 31 Aug 92 (FBIS-SOV-92-169, 31 August 1992, p. 8). 
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relations with Russia." 93 Recent statements by some Japanese politicians were 
perceived by the Russians to "present in the distorted light the Russian side's 
approach to talks on a peace treaty" and that these attempts "are made to accuse 
Russia ungroundlessly of "insincerity"." 94 

Russian parliament speaker Khasbulatov, who opposed Yeltsin's call for a 
plebiscite, said at the end of August, "People in the Russian parliament raise both 
hands to vote in favour of a prompt signing of a peace treaty between our 
countries. It seems unnatural to me as a politician and a scholar that there is no 
peace treaty between Russia and Japan at the end of the 20th century." 95 He 
made no comment on the fate of the Kuril Islands. 

Yeltsin's announcements after the Yeltsin-Watanabe meeting of 2 September 
clarified what he wanted to express to the Japanese and to his fellow Russians. 
His statements reflected the same tone as earlier statements by other government 
officials. In an article in Kvodo Yeltsin is quoted as saying, "Japan has been 
putting pressure on Russia economically, politically and psychologically. Given 
this situation, it is difficult to resolve the territorial dispute." 96 He supposedly 

93 "Criticism of 'Tendentious' Japanese Statements," LD0408173692 Moscow Itar- 
Tass in English 1637 GMT 4 Aug 92 (FBIS-SOV-92-151, 5 August 1992, p. 28). 

94 Ibid. 

95 "Khasbulatov Views Ties With Japanese Governors," LD2408132992 Moscow 
Itar-Tass in English 1301 GMT 24 Aug 92 (FBIS-SOV-92-165, 25 August 1992, p. 
13). 

96 "Yeltsin Remarks on Timing of Return," OW0209110492 Tokyo Kvodo in 
English 1052 GMT 2 Sep 92 (FBIS-SOV-92-171, 2 September 1992, p. 5). 
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also suggested that "Japan's stance on the bilateral territorial dispute over the past 
year has overheated public opinion in both Japan and Russia, making it difficult 
to resolve" 97 the dispute. This report was followed by a similar report on 
Moscow Russian Television. 98 After comments made during July and August 
and then Yeltsin's comments in early September it should not have surprised 
anyone when, eight days later, he "postponed" his trip to Tokyo. 

C. THE OPPOSITION 

It is important to clarify several points. First, no one appears opposed to 
Japan and Russia signing a peace treaty. All the resources and comments 
analyzed suggest that the Russian people favor signing a peace treaty when 
possible. Second, regarding the territorial issue the opinions vary from believing 
there is no issue to be resolved and that it should not even be discussed, to 
opposition to Yeltsin's methods and plans of resolving what is an actual territorial 
dispute. 

Opposition views fall into five main categories. 



98 "Yeltsin Rejects Japanese 'Pressure'," LD02091 10192 Moscow Russian Television 
Network in Russian 1000 GMT 2 Sep 92 (FBIS-SOV-92-171, 2 September 1992, p. 
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(1) Economics "The ruling regime is in an unstable position. Help us, that 
is, the regime now and we will settle up later. Maybe with the islands." 99 This 
is the view many hold that Japan has not been forthcoming with enough 
economic assistance and aid and if she does she may be given the islands. In 
keeping with that theme. Vice-president Rutskoy suggested "it would be desirable 
to improve the infrastructure, especially in the Far East and Siberia . . . Japan 
could become a remarkable business partner of Russia and after such mutual 
exchanges, it will [then] be possible to effectively solve the territorial dispute." 100 

(2) Political The opposition parliamentary bloc "Russian Unity" is 
concerned with "the efforts to speed up [a] solution to the territorial dispute in 
favor of Japan." 101 There are those who perceived that Yeltsin was trying to 
hurry up the entire process without regard to the parliament and public opinion. 
In a sense they felt he was moving into an authoritarian mode instead of relying 
upon the new democratic principles that have been adopted. In addition, people 
in this category also thought secret meetings and agreements were happening 
between Yeltsin, Kozyrev, and Japanese officials. The "Russian Unity" was the 

"Kozyrev's Japan, PRC Visits Assessed," PM2503142192 Moscow 
Komsomolskava Pravda in Russian 24 Mar 92 p 5 (FBIS-SOV -92-059, 26 March 
1992, p. 24). 

100 "Rutskoy Remarks on Yeltsin's Visit to Japan," OW2607211102 Tokyo Yomiuri 
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main force behind calling for open parliamentary hearings on the issue that were 
eventually granted by the government. 

(3) Referendum The Democratic Party of Russia (DPR) issued a statement 
in early August proposing to build relations with Japan as an important goal but 
refuted the official Japanese position of no islands - no peace treaty. The DPR 
document stated, "Russia is not a country to speak with by means of 
ultimatums" 102 and that any changes of the Russian borders can only be done 
by an all-nation referendum. This group also believed secret meetings were being 
held, specifically between Russian Foreign Ministry officials and Japanese officials. 

(4) Legal "A political decision adopted without negotiations is unacceptable 
for Russia for two reasons. Firstly, it would be authoritarian, based on the force 
of power and not on the arguments of international law." 103 Secondly, public 
opinion would not accept this outcome. "Russia needs a legal, not a political 
solution . . . the dispute should be considered by The Hague international court. 
The sides have to pledge to abide by its decision." 104 

(5) Non-Issue The people in this category refuse to acknowledge that a 
territorial dispute between Japan and Russia exists. All Russian lands, including 
the entire Kuril chain of islands, are native lands. Territorial concessions to 

102 "Democratic Party Issues Statement on Kurils," OW0408195692 Moscow 
Interfax in English 1826 GMT 4 Aug 92 (FBIS-SOV-92-151, 5 August 1992, p. 28). 

103 "Izv estiva Explains Position on Kuril Islands," LD1408195992 Moscow Itar-Tass 
in English 1725 GMT 14 Aug 92 (FBIS-SOV-92-159, 17 August 1992, pp. 8-9). 
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anyone are against common sense and history. Those who favor acknowledging 
that a dispute exists are under delusions and unpatriotic. Territorial bargaining 
for economic aid or any other reason is completely unjustified and equal to 
treason. "A peace treaty with Japan, as the development of Russian-Japanese 
good-neighborliness in general, should be the result of both countries' recognition 
of the stable and precise borders which took shape as a result of World War 
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From January through September, until Yeltsin "postponed" his trip, passions 
were flaring, then dying down, then flaring again over the Kuril Islands' 
discussions. Some government officials were accused of purposefully "whipping 
up emotions in parliament or on the islands themselves" instead of reaching a 
compromise that "requires political will and political solutions." 106 

D. THE AFTERMATH 

On 7 October Yeltsin "stressed that his decision to postpone the visit was 
made "because of our inability to surrender the four islands, and to make the visit 
and not achieve any results would have been too costly"." 107 The Russian press 
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